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archical order or priestly caste; no clergy 
and laity, separated by impassable lines. 
“ And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let 
him that is athirst come. And whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely.”’+ 
Since, then, the gospel is to be preached to 
all the nations of the earth, teaching them re- 
pentance and remission of sins in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, may we not perceive 
in these Se riptures already quoted, what are 
the requirements for suc h a ministry? First, 
that one should “hear,” in order to say 
“Come.” That he should himself know the 
repentance and remission of sins that are in 
the name of Jesus Christ, before he proclaims 
eleven and them that were with them’’* that them ; thus becoming a “witness” of those 
Christ said, “ ye are witnesses of these things.” | things which are true in Him and in them. 
And, after declaring that repentance and re- | That he should then wait for the endowment 
mission of siua shoold be preached in His | of power from on high, by the Holy Ghost 
name “ among all nations,” He said to them, | #8 did the Apostles. Elsewhere we are told 
“ And behold, I send the promise of my | (Rom. xii. 5-8) that we must minister ac- 


THOUGHTS ON THE MINISTRY OF THE GOSPEL. 
No. 1. 

BY MINIMUS. 

Having been led recently to ponder this 
great subject anew, a belief that vague opin- 
lons concerning it prevail among some of the 
members of our Society, as well as elsewhere, 
has encouraged the writer to give his thoughts 
expression; endeavoring not to multiply 
words vainly upon so high a theme. 
One of the remarkable differences between 
the dispensation of our Lord Jesus Christ | 
and those which had preceded it, and especi- 
ally that which was given by Moses, is the 
freedom of its gift to all. Tt was to “the 
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cording to the proportion of the gift afforded 
us ; as members of the one body of Christ, 
and thus “ members one of another.” 

If any should urge that it is a presump- 
tuous thought that “the Holy Ghost should 
fall upon us even as upon them,” (Acts xi. 
15.) or, that power from on high will now, 
as in the days of the Apostles, be vouch 
safed to those who are rightly called upon 
to preach the gospel, we need only to point 
again to those prophetic words of “ promise” 
of Joel ; declared by Peter to‘have been for 
the first time fulfilled on the day of Pente- 
cost among the disciples ; and to be “ to you, 
and to your children, and to them that are 
afar off, even as many as our Lord God shall 
eall.” Only the call is needful, to make the 
promise sure. 

That the fullness of this promise should 
have been so largely forgotten, denied or 
misunderstood among men, in all the ages of 
Christendom, might well surprise us greatly ; 
were it not that many other as great, or 
greater, misapprehensions of gospel truth pre- 
vail even yet, among men of various minds 
in the world. War is yet justified, as possi- 
ble for Christians. Oaths are maintained by 
human authority, though forbidden by the 
commandment of Christ. Priesthood, and 
sacrifices of bread and wine, are yet made to 
take the place, under man’s ordination and 
performance, of the “ royal priesthood” of all 
believers, and of the sacrifice perfected for- 
ever, by the One High Priest. Therefore we 
may not think it strange that many should 
deny that prophetic gifts, under the power of 
the Holy Spirit, have been bestowed amongst 
men since the time of the Apostles. All who 
assert it are accused of self-deception or fan- 
aticism ; which may indeed be charged as 
the roots of counterfeit prophecy and ranting 
extravagance, known in many places at dif 
ferent times. 

While a “ call” is held, in most denomina- 
tions, to be necessary for service in the pub- 
lic ministry of the gospel, it is palpable that 
few require, for this call, sufficient evidence. 
Yet less often is there any reference among 
preachers in the pulpit to the immediate aid 
of the Holy Spirit in their ministry. The 
business of preaching is adopted by very 
many as a profession, regarded as the most 
dignified and useful of the vocations accessi- 
ble to educated men. We do not now propose 
to dwell upon this, since it is familiar to all ; 
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ed services ; where fruit is brought forth from 
honest and good hearts, some thirty, some 
sixty, and some a hundred fold. The Holy 
Spirit is not to be narrowly limited by man’s 
judgments, Paul was willing to rejoice 
(Phil. i. 18) because the gospel was preached, 
though even in pretence, or in contention ; 
while no one more fully knew the difference 
between those who were and those who were 
not “ sent.” 

—akesl Sadees 

WONDERS OF GRACE. 

BY W. H. BOOLE. 

‘“Wherefore He is able to save them to the utter- 
most.’’ 

The age of miracles is not passed. The 
gospel is still the “ power of God ;” and de- 
spite the opposition of all infidelity, and the 
world’s unbelief, Christianity remains boldly 
set furth, the standing miracle of all ages. 
The physical miracles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His apostles were but inferior 
works—inferior in value as illustrations of 
divine power, as the body is inferior to the 
soul. When Jesus healed the man sick of 
palsy, it was to demonstrate His prerogative 
as the Sin-forgiver, at which the Jews had but 
a few moments previously been amazed. And 
when His disputers muttered, “Who can for- 
give sins but God only ?” He answered with 
logical significance, “Which is easier, to say, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Rise up 
and walk ?” thereby intimating that He had 
neglected the lesser work,—the healing of the 
body,—to do that which was more essential 
and demonstrative of divine power. It is 
not strange that the almighty Creator of all 
things should reproduce a limb on a maimed 
body, seeing He so easily produces a gigantic 
tree of marvellous height and circumference 
from a tiny seed no larger than a grain of 
sand. But it is the wonder of wonders, that 
He can create a “new heart” within the old 
corrupt nature of man ; remove the heart of 
stone, trausform, and make “whiter than 
snow,” the guilty, polluted soul of the “ chief 
of sinners.” Here is mystery and miracle 
profound, into which the astonished angels 
desire to look,—an exhibition of divine en- 
ergy beyond all else that God has conde- 
scended to manifest to the universe of intelli- 
gent creatures. 

To him, therefore, who accepts Christianity 
as a soul-renewing power, a firm belief in 
physical miracles as historical, and as possi- 


but rather to consider at present other parts| ble to God in all ages, is easy and natural. 


of our subject. It is certainly not right to 


It may be they have lost much of their origi- 


apply the term “hireling ministry” reproach-| nal value and importance as “evidences of 


fully to all those who preach, sometimes with | Christianity.” 


very sincere zeal for the gospel, and not un- 
frequently at great sacrifice of personal ease, 
from salaried pulpits. Nor have we warrant 
for denying that God may bless such dedicat- 


Doubtless the Church have 
enough without them. Nevertheless they are 
possible,—or God is not God. They may ap- 
pear in individual cases when necessary in pro- 
moting a personal work of grace. This phase 
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of the subject t is of interest to the Christian 
laborer, and deserving of the serious consid. 
eration of the Church: to wit, the physical 
effects of divine grace, destroying the power 
of evil habits, desires, appetites, where these 
minister to unlawful indulgences, and thus 


hinder the salvation of the man, or offer for-' 


midable obstacles to a true spiritual life. 
Among them may be classed the love of in- 


toxicating drinks, tobacco, opium, morphine, | 


&c. Ido not mean the wse of these so much 


as the appetite—the hunger and thirst for! 
have quit the use of} 


them. Long after men 
these stimulants, they have been plagued and 


tormented with the gnawings of desire, the 


intense craving for their indulgence; and 
from this cause alone, despite their repeated 
resolutions to the contrary, numbers have 
fallen back into their old ways, 
died in utter despair, not daring to hope that 
there could be found any deliverer. Is there 
power in Christ to meet such cases? Does 


the salvation of his gospel include an anti- | 


dote to this sin power? May the faith of the 


saved or seeking one stretch on to the eradi-| 
cation from body and soul together, by the; 


power of God, of the hun, ger and thirst and 


iron habits created by these unlawful stimu-| 


and | 
upon the faithful answer may hang the des- ' 


lants? Here are important questions ; 
tinies of many; and in view of the promises 
of the Bible, the unquestioned power of God, 
and the unimpeachable facts of human testi 


mony, I am constrained to answer, Yes! there’ 
isin Jesus power to save to the uttermost ;— 


while the Scriptures reiterate, “ He is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all we ask or 


us,’ 


some have! 


think, according to the power that worketh in! 
’ 
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me; but I had not supposed it possible to be 
saved from the dreadful power of this habit 
until now. Never before have I trusted Jesus 
to suve me from the appetite as well as the 
use of it, but now I do ;” and, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, he threw far away from him 
the tobacco he held in his hand. He still 
lives, and for several years has reiterated this 
testimony: “From that hour all desire left me, 
and I have ever since hated what I once so 
' fondly loved.” 

- is a prominent member of the 
M. E. Church in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| For thirty-five years he has served the church, 
giving liberally of his abundant means, and 
ge suerally ready for every good word and 
work. From the age of ten he had used to- 
bacco, until the habit had become so deeply 
rooted he eould not endure to be without a 
,cigar in his mouth, fre quently rising in the 
night to “ have a good smoke.” During the 
thirty vears of this manner of life, he often felt 
the bondage of the habit, and resol ved against 
it, but his resolutions invariably failed him. 
About three years since, he became deeply in- 
terested in the subject of full salvation, and be- 
gan diligently seeking for its possession. While 
pondering what might be the difficulties iv his 
way, he saw that this very doubtful and slav- 
ish habit was a bar to his advancement ; but so 
earnest was he for the prize of a clean heart, 
that he felt altogether willing to yield up the 
‘indulgence if it were possible. But was it? 
He had fought against the passion long and 
well, yet not once had he conquered. Who 
would deliver him from the body of this 
death? It was a new idea to him that Jesus 
eaves from the appetite and lust of sin as well 
as from the act; that He gives grace not 


I propose to relate a few of the numerous! only to strive against, but to destroy the power 
examples known to the writer, which have of habit. But no sooner did he apprehend 
occurred under his personal observation, bear- | this gospel truth, and read his privilege in 
ing directly on this-important point, and the wonderful promise which stands at the 
which demonstrate the power of divine grace head of this article, then he, all alone one 
in destroying sinful habits and appetites. ‘evening, cast himself on Jesus’ word, and 

A C- has been for thirty years a trusted “Him to do it for him. "Twas done. 
member of the M. E. Church; for the greater! Not an hour longer did the desire remain; 

art of this time a leader and trustee in a' and his uniform testimony has ever since 

New York church. His profession was al-' been, “’Tis strange to me that I ever loved 
ways marked by correctness of deportment | the filthy practice.” 
and generous zeal, whilst his cheerful man-| These are not exceptional cases. They do 
ners won the esteem of all. But he had been | not belong exclusively to men of “ peculiar 
addicted to the constant use of tobacco for|temperament.” More than a score of exam- 
forty years, until its daily use had become ples equally interesting as those cited I have 
seemingly nec essary to health, if not to life. | witnessed in one year, all occurring in the 
He had made many efforts to rid himself of the same community. Nor were these contined 
doubtful practice, ‘but always failed because of | to Christians inquiring for the higher life of 
the inward gnawing which its long-continued | the full assurance of faith. Converts of a 
use had created, and which forced him to'day have renounced the use of tobacco, trust- 
begin the practice again. At last, on a cer-|ing in Jesus for immediate salvation from 
tain occasion, in the presence of the writer, ' the baneful craving, and received according 
he said, “ I have Ic ong been seeking a deeper | to their faith. 


work of grace: tobacco appears to hinder! The use of opium and morphine is far 
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more pernicious than tobacco, and the habit 


becomes more deeply rooted and difficult of 


eradication. The will-power is rapidly weak- 
ened, and loses its tension and force. Very 
few ef the victims of this horrible slavery 
ever, without grace, escape from their bond 
age until death. The numbers that yield 
themselves to the daily concealed use of these 
narcotics and stimulants, in respectable soci- 
ety, both men and women, are far greater 
than we guess. But there is miraculous 
power in the gospel of Christ to redeem “ to 
the uttermost” even these. 
this kind I wish to relate. 
Near the town of Westbrook, Conn., there 
lived an aged woman seventy-two years old, 
well known ip the community as the “old 
opium-eater,” who had lived in; the daily use 
of large quantities of this drug for more than 
twenty-two years, Her daily allowance was 
enough to destroy the lives of twenty persons. 
Whether she ever had made any previous at- 
tempts to break away from the baneful prac- 
tice, we know not ; but, on a certain day, the 
writer visited her in company with a brother 
minister stationed in the town. 
of her opium-eating was introduced, and 
close and faithful discussion on the moral as- 
pects of the case followed. The sin of the! 
habit was clearly and unhesitatingly ex-| 
posed, and her unsaved and perilous condi- | 
tion, so far advanced in years, boldly but | 
gently pronounced. Then Christ was pre- 
sented, able to save to the uttermost,—to save | 
from the guilt and the passion of her sinful | 
indulgence. 
interest, and the Holy Spirit was without! 
doubt breathing deep conviction i iuto her soul. | 
Ag the last objection to seeking Jesus now, 
trusting in Him alone to do all for her, was 


answered, and the last prop of se If righteous: | 


ness removed, this aged sinner, nearly double! 
with years and a ‘confirmed habit of iron 
strength, kneeled down with us to ask divine 
mercy and help. While thus engaged 
prayer, “immediately” the desire 


in | 
left her, 


and she knew in herself that she was free from | 


that plague. The bright divine evidence of 


' 
her acceptance was not rece ived, according to} 


her testimony, until two weeks afterwards 
yet the desire for opium did not in the inter 
val return; and she lived for two years a | 
happy witness of the “uttermost” power of 
Christ to save. Her unwavering testimony 
to the end was, “ I am no more troubled with 
any desire for opium than I had never 
sinned in the use of it. Jesus saves me.” 

Remarkable as the above case appears, it 
does not excel the power of our God, nor, in- 
deed, is it as wonderful as others which the 
writer has seen. I will relate one more 
case. 


——, the subject of this sketch, lives 
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Two instances of 


The subject | 


She had listened with evident | 


:}his mind and body 
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in Brooklyn, N. Y. By reason of a com- 
pound fracture of a leg received more than 
ten years since, he was put under the influ- 
ence of morphine to assuage the excruciating 
pain he suffered. This was considered neces- 
sary by his medical advisers, and continued 
daily for weeks. When his pains had abated, 
and his health improved, it is not surprising 
that he found a taste and desire for the sooth- 
ing drug remained with him. This desire he 
continued to indulge antil the quantity of 
morphine he could swallow with utter im- 
punity was enormous. The pernicious influ- 
ence of the practice upon him was truly fear- 
ful. He fairly lived by morphine. He break- 
fasted on it, dined on it, and took a dose the 
last thing at night. His calling was that of 
. journeyman carpenter, and frequently he 
would work all day, eating no food but this 
| drug. The daily allowance which for sev- 
eral years he ate was fully enough to kill 
one hundred persons. On one occasion he 
swallowed, in the presence of several physi- 
cians, a dose which would have prostrated, 
| and destroyed the lives of, two hundred per- 
sons. 

These statements are capable of being sub- 
stantiated by abundant testimony of the most 
reliable Christian witnesses, including several 
| physicians. It is now nearly two years since 
| the subject of this sketch became deeply in- 

terested in his own saivation, 
| vinced that the habit which 


and was con- 
he had al- 


lowed to obtain such complete mastery over 


mind and body was, in the sight of God, 


‘sin. This conviction haunted him until in 
great distress he sought counsel of a few 
\( hristian friends. Jesus was offered to him 
| as the only and sufficient Redeemer ; and he 
| was urged to trust Him for a prese nt and 
j}radical cure. Like many others he tried to 
believe, and depended on his resolutions to 
| break off,—never touch it again, &c. But all 
| these human inventions failed, as they al- 
ways do. Once he said within himeelf, “I 
| will try and break away from this habit: if I 
succeed, then will I give my heart to God.” 

| And for thirty-six hours he kept to the 
resolution, until the reac tionary effects upon 


became alarming, and 
| friends were compelled to call in the help of 
a number of physicians to allay his extreme 
excitement and prevent fatal results. These 
| physicians, five in number, declared it neces- 
jsary that he should resume the use of the 
morphine in order to prevent delirium or 
death. This he did; and he continued its 
use for a year longer. Being satisfied there 
was no help in resolutions and human efforts, 

however well intended and sincere, he came 
one day to the parsonage to see me. He was 
in deep distress of mind, and, as he walked 
the floor, he exclaimed, “What shall I do? 
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It was replied, “Cease from sin; give up the 
use of morphine.” “ But I shall die, if I do,” 
he replied. “Well, die then; better so than 
live in sin to die at last unforgiven.” While 
he continued walking to and fro under deep 
conviction, sometimes wringing his hands, he 
was thus accosted : “Why, Mr. , you seem 
to look upon yourself as some great one whose 
difficult case demands a mightier Saviour 
than the rest of mankind. You need no 
greater Saviour than God has provided for 
you and all men; and so small a thing is it 
for Him todo to heal you, that Jesus can 
save a thousand just such as you and do it 
with a word.” 

It was a novel idea to him that Christ 
could gave him without effort, do it at once, 
do it with a word: and the apprehension of} 
this truth evidently affected him favorably, | 
for he became calm and thoughtful. 

The following sabbath evening he was for- 
ward at the altar in the church, earnestly 
seeking the power of God for his salvation. 
Ata suitable time, it was said to him, “ There 
is one thing hinders you from accepting Jesus : | 
it is your refusal to trust Him fully to save | 
you from the appetite of /ust now. On your} 
part say, ‘ Never wiil I again touch or taste | 
the evil thing, though I may die; and I will | 
trust in Jesus only to save and keep me.’ ” | 
It was but a few minutes until he made the 
full surrender; and then occurred a scene 
which will never be forgotten by those pres- 
ent. Che glory of the Lord shone in His 
sanctuary; power from on high came upon 
this wretched soul whom Satan had bound, 
lo! these many years; his very face was il 
lumined, while he poured forth his praises, 








| 
| 


exulting in his instantaneous and wonderful | 


deliverance. It only remains to be added, 
that, from that glad hour, no desire for his 
former sin troubled him, no temptation to its 
indulgence has visited him; he is greatly 


improved in physical health, and he has ex- | 


perienced no reaction or ill effects from the 
sudden disuse of the pernicious drug. I have 
thus recorded these instances of the power of 
grace over confirmed habits in sin, for the en- 
couragement of any sincere ones who may, in 


error, be fruitlessiy fighting against their| 


‘“hesetments,” and to help the faith of the 
charch, that her confidence in the gospel and 
the Jesus of that gospel which we preach 
may be increased. 

[ was told by a missionary from China, that 
the heathen converts there are allowed to con- 
tinue the use of opium after professing to ex- 
perience the salvation of the gospel, because 
it is not possible for them to break away from 
the habit, or live without the daily indulgence 


in their natioual vice. In view of the facts | 
recorded above, and of the promise of an | 


“uttermost” salvation by our Lord Jesus 


Christ, who is “able to do exceeding abund- 
antly above all we ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us,” I am led to 
ask, Is there not a “ more excellent way ?” 
elena 
FIRST DAY SCHOOLS FOR FRIENDS’ CHIL* 
DREN.* 
BY ANNA D. PEET. 

The idea of “ First-day Schools for the 
Children of our Members” is still, to most 
amongst us, a comparatively novel one; and 
a wish has been expressed that a short paper 
should be introduced at the present Confer- 
ence explanatory of the objects aimed at and 
the plans pursued by those who conduct such 
schools or classes. A few minutes thus devot- 
ed can scarcely seem to any wasted time, 
while to some, we hopefully believe, the sub- 
ject will so commend itselfi—so come home in 
all its varied and important bearings, both 
present and future—as to stir them up to 
take a part personally in the undertaking. 

The origin of these schools was simple—a 


|olance round at some little faces in a Bible- 


class, which were showing plainly enough 
that the strong meat belonging to them that 
are of full age, is unfit for babes. Why not 
have a fitting supply of nourishment for 
these latter? was the next thought. It was 
soon acted upon, and the result, slowly grow- 
ing through the six years that have since 
passed, is, that twelve “ First-day Schools or 
Bible-classes for the Children of our Mem- 


| bers’ have been established. Of these, three 


are in Dublin, two in Monkstown, one in 
Bray, two in Churchtown, one in Cork, one 
in Enniscorthy, and two in Waterford; the 
total number of pupils being about 114. 

| The plans pursued in the various classes 
are similar, but not identical, owing to their 
having been established more by individual 
than by concerted effort. 

The chapter for the day is read, either by 
‘the teacher alone, or verse by verse in con- 
junction with the scholars; and when such 
questions as occur have been asked and 
auswered, the lesson of the whole is impressed 
in the plainest and most direct language on 
| the childish hearts around, every illustration 
possible being brought to bear on it, espec- 
ially anecdotes. The value of these latter is 
very great, and that teacher will be amply 
repaid who, having studied the chapter early 
in the preceding week, has allowed it to lie, 
as it were, in his or her mind, gathering, as 
it will almost invariabl do, anecdotal aids 
for the succeeding Sabbach. In some classes 
a short story or tract is read, bearing on the 
lesson of the day. Texts of Scripture and 
hymns are, in most cases, learnt by the chil- 


* Read before a Conference of Teachers of First- 
day Schools, held at Dublin, Eighth month, 1870. 
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dren and repeated separately or together, as 
is judged advisable. Another exercise. has 
been introduced with success. A Scripture 
question is issued every First day, the an- 
swer, either verbal or written, to be brought 
in on the next. The plan isa favorite one 
with the scholars, and the results often dis- 


play independent thought and a good deal of 


perseverance. A few examples of questions 
may he interesting. Sometimes a text is 


asked for—one, for instance, that speaks of 


Christ as the Saviour—one that shows our 
need of a Saviour—one that tells us that 
prayer offered in Christ’s name will be heard 
—one that proves the sin of falsehood, of 
theft, &c. Sometimes an instance is required, 
as of an answer to prayer—a case of sincere 
repentance—of courageous obedience to God’s 
commands—of God’s power to punish the 
wicked—of His equal power to deliver from 
danger those who trust in Him. Sometimes 
a verse in the day’s chapter, which may be 
either obscure in its meaning or metaphori- 
cally expressed, is pointed out and explained, 
and, the succeeding week, instances from the 
Old or New Testaments are brought by the 
class illustrative of the lesson conveyed ; thus 
making sure that the matter is really cleared 
from any mist that might otherwise hang 
about it. “ Letting our light shine before 
men ’—“havirg treasure in earth or in 
heaven ”—“ building on the sand or on the 
rock ”—may serve as examples. In all these 
exercises the teacher tekes equal share with 
the pupils, and with real personal benefit. 
Such, more or less modified by local cir- 
cumstances, are the plans adopted in the 
various places where these schools or Bible- 
classes, whichever may be the name applied, 
have been set up. They are simple and ca- 
pable of any alteration or extension, and 
easily carried out by any whose hearts have 
been truly touched and warmed by the iove 
of Christ. Let no one be startled by the 
name of school. To talk to, rather than to 
teach, is the part of the head of the class 
towards his young charge. A kindly man- 
ner, an affectionate and individual interest 


in the pupils, a power of expressing simple | 


truth in simple language, and of bringing 
our own childish experiences and tempta- 
tions and troubles, and the known or guessed- 
at wants of the children around—these are 
the qualifications needed. May many an 
earnest humble Christian be encouraged, in 
simple faith, with open Bible in hand, to 
enter into the work, gather the children and 
younger members of his or her meeting to- 
gether, tell them of Jesus, strive to bring 
them to Him, and to make the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which contain the record of Him and 


His precepts, clear and familiar to them, a| 


daily guide and companion, instead of a 
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half-comprehended, littled recked-of mystery. 
How many a young disciple, longing to work 
for his Lord, might find in this field opportu- 
nities for usefulness which would form a fitting 
preparation for afier and more extended la- 
bor! How many a child whose home teaching 
was deficient or ill-direeted—and can we any 
of us honestly say that we koow of none 
such amongst us?—might have cause for 
thankfulness hereafter for the help thus af: 
forded! Reverently, but how undoubtingly, 
might we as a Society look for the Divine 
blessing which in one way or another would 
surely follow ! 

We have sketched the origin of the schools 
under review, and the plans pursued in them: 
what, it may now be asked, are the objects to 
be attained by their institution? Briefly, 
but very earnestly, we would press this part 
of the matter on the attention of every one 
who has tne future well-being of our Society 
at heart. 

First, as to present benefits: amongst 
these we believe that we may number the 
increased scriptural knowledge acquired by 
the children: the fresh ideas imparted to 
them by a comparative stranger, made al! 
the more striking by the simple fact that the 
speaker's voice and manner and trains of 
thought have the charm of novelty, so dear 
to the young, and so fitted to arrest their at- 
tention and impress their memories; and, 
going further, deeper still, the spiritual help 
which by Divine aid, prayerfully sought for 
and faithfully availed of, the teacher would 
—how can we doubt it ?—be made the blessed 
instrument of extending to one or another of 
his charge. Let us look back on our own 
boy and girlhood, and ask ourselves whether 
there were not times in whick simple practi- 
cal teaching, thoroughly on a level with our 
understandings, would have smoothed away 

| many difficulties, cleared up many perplexi- 
ties, which we were too shy, too much op- 
| pressed with inexplicable childish shame, to 
‘speak of in our homes—homes which yet, 
we may thankfully record, were Christian in 
every sense. 

But hopefully as we regard the present, it 
|is to the future that we turn for the best 
|fruit of our labors. The habit of religious 
intercourse between our members, older and 
younger, begun in these classes, and perpetu- 
| ated as the pupils grew to man’s and woman’s 
| estate, would in itself be an inestimable gain. 
Have we not all groaned under the yoke of 
| silence, of constraint with our companions on 
the most vital points, and longed to break the 
bondage which checked our usefulness to- 
wards others, nay, our own very growth in 
i grace ? It is slowly yielding, let us rejoicingly 
confess, before the heart-warming influences of 
the adult Bible-classes which are doing s0 
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much for usin other ways; but why allow 
ita beginning? It is easier to learn than to 
unlearn, to form a habit than to throw off 
one that has become a species of second na- 
ture. Once generally established, we cannot 
but believe that the schools which we are ad- 
vocating wonld do more in checking at its 
root and finally abolishing the evil, than any 
other agency. Properly conducted, there is 
such a total absence of anything of coldness 
or routine about them ; everything is kindly, 
direct, eminently personal. How would it | 
be possible for any, whether pupil or teacher, 
ever in after years to feel isolated one from 
the other on any subject, especially on those 
of which they now speak so freely and so 
happily ? 

And carrying the point a little further, 
what an element for good do these sehools 
promise to introduce among us—that very 
binding together which our peculiar form of 
Church government seems to render neces- 
sary. The tie between the Sabbath-school 
teacher and his old pupils is a special, may 
we not almost call it a sacred one? How 
many there are not belonging to our body, 
but taught in our First-day schools, who have 
had cause to bless the persevering Christian 
eare of those Friends who have kept them in 
view through the perils of youth and early 
manhood, ever ready to speak a right word, 
to hold out a helping hand in the moment of 
danger! Shall we not secure the same aid 
for our own younger members? Shall we 
not prove to them by act aud speech that 
their elder brethren do care for, do think of, 
and earnestly pray for them? Their needs 
we know to be very great. Do our church 
arrangements, excellent as they are in many 
respects, fully meet their case? 

We have not dwelt, and surely on such an 
oceasion as this there can be little necessity 
to dwell, on the infinite importance of the 
primary advantage for which we look in the 
establishment of these schools—an early, in- 
telligent acquaintance with Scriptural truth ; 
not with one part or another, but with the 
whole in all its perfect fulness, forming as it 
does the best safeguard in the Divine econo- 
my against the right and left hand errors 
which beset the path of all, younger and 
older, in this day of unsettled thought—the | 
surest guarantee, too, that we as a Society 
shall continue steadfast in the truth as it is 
in Jesus; we who in past times have, in this| 
country and in America, known by bitter 
experience what lack of Bible teaching can 
lead into. In many parts of the last-men- 
tioned land, schools, similar to those for 
which we are pleading, are very general, and 
are looked on with ever-increasing favor. 
Who that in any measure recognizes what 
adult Bible-classes have done for us as indi- 
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viduals and as a Society, and even dimly 
guesses what they are destined to achieve 
in the future, can refuse a like aid to the 
little ones amongst us? The agency may 
seem an humble one, the results not immedi- 
ately visible; but can we safely dispense 
with any help? can we be sure that without 
it every need, hidden and apparent, will be 
fully supplied ! ? 

There is one other view of the subject, 
broader and further reaching than those as 
yet touched on, to which we would advert 
| before closing. We know that Friends as a 
body have always had some protest to make, 
some testimony to bear. As generations 
pass away and the human mind changes in 
tone and object, so do these protests, these 
testimonies change. Can we read thesigns of 
the times and doubt that we shall, as a Socie- 
ty, at no far distant day, be called to rally 
round God’s truth as revealed in the Bible, 
amidst the scornings of an unbelieving world ? 
Both within our borders and without we can 
perceive the foreshadowings of what is ap- 
proaching, the more open gathering to the 
standard amongst ourselves, the blenching 
from it amongst others. Such tokens as 
these sre never without significance. Let us 
beware lest any prejudice on our part, any 
lack of clear perception, should deprive us, 
as a people, of the privileges thus in store. 
Many of us probably will have passed away 
before the full call comes, but none the less 
have we a present duty to perform. We 
prize the Bible; do we prize it enough? do 
we openly show our value for it? do we not 
only hope and believe, but most surely know, 
that all our younger members are thoroughly 
acquainted with the blessed truths contained 
in it, truths which are able not alone. to make 
them wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus, but to arm them 
against the wiles of Satan, his open assaults, 
his secret devices, varied as they are subtle, 
against which those who succeed to our 
places in the world will so sharply have to 
battle, not for themselves only, but for 
others also? Let us see to it, that in this 
matter we are not merely neutral, but indi- 
vidually doing our Master's will, and not 
simply content that such will should be done. 
“He that is not with me is against me, and 


|he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad.” 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Indian Chiefs to be tried by Cwwil P rocess for 
Murder. 

Satanta, Satank, Lone Wolf, and other 
prominent men of the Kiowa tribe of Indi- 
ans, have recently been placed under arrest 
by Gen. Sherman, with the intention of send- 
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ing them to Texas to be tried for murder by 
the civil courts. They confessed toagent 
Tatum their participation in a recent afiray, 
which resulted in the loss of seven lives. 
Gen. Sherman being at Fort Sill about the 
time the confession was made, consulted with 
agent Tatum in relation to the proper mode 
of securing their just punishment, and sub- 
mitted to the agent’s judgment, with the re- 
sult recorded. While we rejoice that a trial 
by jury is to be accorded these unruly chiefs, 
let us hope and pray that the authorities of 
Texas may see the justice and wisdom of sub- 
stituting imprisonment (even for life) for ex- 
ecution upon the scaffold. It can scarcely 
be doubted that such a course would tend to 
impress upon the Indians the value of hu- 
man life, as well as accountability for their 
evil deeds, and tend to the peace of the bor- 
der. J. B.G. 


THe American Bible Society has contribu- 
ted 30 Bibles, 50 Testaments and Psalms, 
and 200 Testaments, for distribution among 
Indians of the Central Superintendency. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 17, 1871. 


New York YEARLY Meetine.—The ses- 
sion opened on Sixth-day the Ist instant, 
under the owning, crowning presence of Him 
who was graciously pleased to be, through 
its various sittings, Head over all things to 
His Church. Robert Lindley Murray and 
Augustus C. Taber were appointed clerks. 
The following ministers from other districts 
were present: From New England Y. M., Eliz- 
abeth Meader, William P. Macomber and 
Huldah M. Beede; From Baltimore Y. M., 
Dr. James C. Thomas, Deborah C. Thomas; 
From North Carolina Y. M., Jeremiah A. 
Grinnell; From Canada Y. M., Adam 
Spencer, Wm. Wetherald; From Philadel- 
phia Y. M., Yardley Warner; From Ohio Y. 
M., Edward C. Young, Joseph Hobson, John 
M. Watson, Edith Griffith, Caroline E. Tal- 
bott, . Elizabeth L. Comstock, Sarah E- 
Jenkins, Sarah Gidley ; From Indiana Y. M., 
Johu Henry Douglass, Allen Terrell, Sarah 
Ann Linton. A number of Friends were 
present accredited as companions to the 
above, and various other strangers, without 
credentials, who were cordially welcomed. 
Arrangements were made to promote the 
labors of the Lord’s messengers among the 
masses congregated in and around this 


great city. “The epistles,” says our corres- 
pondent, “from the different Yearly Meet- 
ings, were well calculated to stir up the pure 
mind by way of remembrance, and that 
from London addressed to this meeting, was 
of such unusual excellence that it was di- 
rected to be printed and sent down to subor- 
dinate meetings.” 

Valuable reports of the labors on behalf of 
the Freedmen and Indians, and also upon 
the vitally important subject of Peace, being 
furnished by the Representative Meeting, 
were read in joint session to the great satis- 
faction of Friends. ‘“‘ During their discussion, 
interesting and practical remarks were made 
by Y. Warner (now laboring in East Ten- 
nessee), Samuel H. Jones, our Superintend- 
ent of Freedmen’s Affairs, &c., in Virginia, 
and others, calling forth much feeling and 
interest. The united feeling was to prosecute 
these several fields of labor with renewed 
vigor, and to be united in our prayers to the 
Lord of the harvest that He would send 
forth more laborers into the harvest.” —_Lib- 
eral subscriptions were ordered for these ob- 
jects—$2,000 for the Freedmen, &c. 

At the instance of Farmington Quarterly 
Meeting, a proposition was entertained to 
appoint a committee charged with holding 
general meetings of the character with which 
the readers of the Review have become fa- 
miliar, “to promote a more general diffusion 
of the principles of the Christian religion as 
held by our branch of Christ’s Church, and a 
return to the earnestness and zeal of Friends 
in the earlier periods of our history, as instru- 
ments in the Lord’s hand in gathering souls 
to Christ.” A large committee to whom this 
weighty concern was referred, made to the 
joint session report in favor of the proposi- 
tion. A committee was appointed to hold 
such meetings as way may open, and Quar- 
terly Meetings were encouraged to appoint 
committees to co-operate therewith. This 
step was taken in full unity, with a feeling 
that the work is of the Lord, who will bless 
itas He is looked to and depended upon. 

The Proposition which originated in West- 
ern Yearly Meeting for a general conference 
of all the Yearly Meetings, to which refer- 
ence has several times been made in the 
Review, being referred to a ‘joint committee, 
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gested that the conference consist of men and 
women Friends. An entire afternoon and 
evening were yielded to the Y. M. committee 
on First-day schools and Scriptural instruc- 
tion, under whose auspices two large and 


was reported upon favorably, and it is al the request of her fellow professors. A 


very interesting public meetings were held. 
“The chief feature of the evening session,” 
says our correspondent, “ 


Ralph Wells of New York, whose name is| 
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copy of this paper we append, trusting that 
it may awaken in some hearts sympathy and 
love and prayerful desires for the true welle 
being of these isolated Friends. 


Dear Friends Joel Bean and others of Springdale 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends, Iowa:—It is with re- 


>| luctance, as feeling most unworthy among our lit- 


tle circle of Friends in San Francisco, I have con- 


was an address by | sented to be the medium in returning to you our 


thanks for the refreshing epistles forwarded to us in 


a Second month last from Bloomington Monthly 
familiar to workers in Scriptural schools. | Meeting and Springdale 


Quarterly Meeting of 


His theme, The relations of the teacher to the| Friends; and an earlier communication of ac- 


inquisitive scholar, was presented with such 
clearness and power as to convince the judg- 
ment and warm our hearts with the love of} 
Christ, inspiring a deeper love for souls 
and a deeper sense of our responsibility as 
instruments in the Lord’s hand.” * * * 


“Our efforts have been mainly directed to| 


the living vital issues of the present, which 
will be recognized as accounting for the fact 
that it was the most harmonious season of 
the kind that we have witnessed.” The 
meetings for public worship, both stated and 
appointed, were large and greatly favored, 
“preparing many hearts to receive the Gos- 
pel message of salvation from sin and 
sinning, through entire consecration to and 
full trust in Jesus as a perfect Saviour.’ 


saakes 

Frrenps ty Carirornia.—lIt will be re- 
membered that our dear Friends Mary B. 
Pinkham and Jane M. F. Canney were fur- 
nished with credentials by the last Yearly 
Meeting of Iowa to labor as ambassadors for 
Christ in California, Oregon and Colorado. 
The service was performed to the comfort 
and edification of many souls, and our sisters 
returned to their homes bearing their sheaves 
of peace. Although there was no organiza- 


£.) 
| 


tion of our fellow members officially to certi- 
fy the acceptance of their mission, a returning 


certificate was prepared and signed by a 


number of Friends. The reading of this| 
paper in the Monthly and Quarterly Meet-| 


ings which had liberated our Friends for the 
Mission, gave rise to a feeling of Christian 


knowledgment should have been forwarded, but 
that I trusted some other individual would feel ita 
duty to reply at length to the encouraging epistles 
| of brotherly love and si-terly interest so gratefully 
received, and handed from one to another bearing 
the name of Friends among us. 

Rest assured, dear Frien?s, it has been from no 
want of appreciation we have not written you ere 
| this, to say how deeply we feel that we are remem- 
bered and prayed for by our distant brothers and 
sisters in Christ. But scattered as we are, and 
never meeting for religious worship among our- 
selves, one looks to another for the performance of 
duty, and thus correspondence becomes irregular 
and we may scem unmindful of the good wishes of 
our interested fellow-mew bers. 

I think I may safely say, that although very few 
jin numbers, we are greatly attached to the princi- 
| p'es and mode of worship in which we have been 
educated, and some attempts have been mace at 
organizing a meeting for worship among us. But 
earnestness and zeal are wanting, and thus we have 
become either identified with other sects, or peglect- 
ful of Sabbath observances after the manner of our 
own. 

But the increasing spread in other religious 
bodies of the principles Friends have always main- 
tained, is more and more apparent, and we have 
among us mavy Christian mérand women laboring 
in the Lord’s vineyard, with devout singie hearted- 
ness to do His will. Shall we refrain from putting 
our bands to the plow with these, because they are 
not of our fod? Furely not; for under the canopy 
of God’s love we are partakers togetber of the con- 
solations of the gospe! of trath and holiness. Yet 
we earnestly desire to infringe none of our testi- 
monies; nor bring discredit upon the Society to 
which we belong. 

Hoping to hear from you again, and with our 
| grateful remembrance to the dear Friends so recent 
ily among us from your meetings, on behalf of 
| Friends in San Francisco, I remain very affection- 





j 
| 


| ately —_— 


San Francisco, 5th mo. 12th, 1871. 


} 
| 
| We recall the lively interest which George 
| . . . , 

Fox and his personal associates evinced for 
| Friends scattered in small companies remote 


| from their fellow professors, and the pa- 


concern and love, that led to the prepara- | tient zeal and fervor with which they labored 


tion of an epistle, of which we regret that 


we are not able to present a copy to our 


readers. To this a response was written by a 
Friend well known and esteemed by many 
subscribers to the Review on behalf and 


| by epistles to stir up the pure mind among 
them. We remember, too, how Daniel 
Wheeler and family when dwelling by them- 
selves in Russia, regularly reported them- 


selves to their Monthly Meeting in England, 
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and sent honest answers to the queries, that 
their Friends might maintain in the love of 
Christ, an intelligent care over them. We 
recur, too, to cases within our own knowledge 
of solitary individuals whose residence was in- 
accessible to any meetings of Friends, be- 
tween whom and the elders or overseers of 
Meeting letters were 
interchanged, in which Christian counsel was 
Thus was the law of 
Christ in good measure fulfilled, the members 
We 
long for a universal circulation of life, and 
the living 


eS 


’ 
8 


their remote Monthly 
sought and imparted. 
of the body ministering to one another. 
the increase of that oneness in 
vine which, under the Good Husbandman 


care in fostering and pruning, insures fruit- 
bearing to all the branches that abide in Him. 


tian 
Form or Sounp Worps.—We are 
in receipt of the following from a corre 
spondent : 


THE 


PuitapELpnia, 6th mo. 5th, 1871. 

Eprror oF Friends’ Review, Exteemed 
Friend :—F¥rom a tract recently circulated 
quite extensively in Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, I copy the following expressions, 
and would ask, are they such as would be 
likely to be spoken, printed, or circulated by 
any one convinced of the correctness of 
Friends’ yiews of Gospel truth—or, in other 
words, are they “sound in word and doc 
trine?” The italics are the author’s. Thy 
friend truly, S. 

* * * But how can you beco: me rir ghteous ? That 
is the great question. 

‘*There are only two ways by which you can be 
made righteous so as to be accepted of God. 

**One is, to satisfy God for a'l the sins you have 
comm'tted against Him, and afterwards to keep 
His whole law perfectly. The other 
substitute to do this in your stead. 

** Now, , you know in 
your hearts that for you, righteousness in the sight 
of God is impossible. But by the second the great 
end can be obtained. For God, 


is, to find a 


by the first of these ways 


not willing that we 
should perish, has appointed just such a substitute 
in the person of His own Son, ‘‘that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life’? Jesus came to die in the stead of| 
the sinner—to bear the curse which the law has 
pronounced upon the sinner’s sin. 
through his atoning death, ‘ 
justified from all things.” 


And now, 
‘all that believe are | 
So, if you believe in 
Christ really as your substitute and your Saviour, 
you are, at this moment, complet: Him, and a 
cepted in Him, and in Him as guiltless before edi 
as if you had never sinned; you are, properly 
speaking, accepted as righteous through Lelieving in 


in 


Christ. * * * And unless you are thus made 
good—unless you are born again, and made a new 
creature in Christ Jesus, you will be eternally lost, 
Bat if you thus believe in Christ as your Substi- 
tute, who bore the dreadful punishment of your 
sin, and the curse of the law that you have broken, 
then you are saved.”’ 


The above letter and extract are not ac- 
companied by a copy of the tract referred 
to, nor by its title to enable us to procure it 
and examine text and context. 
reason to conclude that it was put forth as 
an exposition of the views of Friends, nor 
that it has. been current among them. In 
such case it can hardly be deemed our prov- 
The 
words given above do not altogether meet 
our approval. Sentiments are embodied 
which are unquestionably contained in the 
New Testament, and before denouncing we 


We have no 


ince to review the unknown essay. 


ought in fairness to examine whether the de- 
ficiencies in the part quoted are supplied in 
the context, lest we incur the risk of seeming 
to condemn any parts of revealed Scripture 
truth. 

Our exchanges which lie in piles around 
us contain many theologic paragraphs which 
we do not fellowship, yet feel under no obli- 
gation to review. 
our 


It is our aim to present in 
sound Christianity in the 
form of right words, always in accordance 
with the teachings of holy Scripture, and 


columns 


hence always in accordance with the writ: 
ings of those men whose teachings are purely 
Scriptural. 

The sentences above cited are not couched 
in words that we should select as presenting 
Scriptural truth with demonstrative clearness. 

| The writer seems anxious to present the doc- 
trine of Substitution, than which there is no 
}one more characteristic of or essential to 
Christianity. Yet there would seem to be 
;some confusion or failure to discriminate be- 
|tween what Christ as our Substitute did and 
suffered for us without us, and what He does 
for us working in us. True He doeth the 
work—but in the one case we were not co- 


i 
j 
| 
j 
} 


’s workers, and had no part save as recipients of 
the amazing benefit of His bearing in His 
"| own body our sins and their chastisement— 
but in the other, working in us He works 
with us, His Holy Spirit also helping our in 
firmities and joining in and giving force and 





efficacy to our intercedings, that they may 
be presented with acceptance before the 
Father’s throne. 

There are many words spent in controversy 
about Faith. The word is often employed in 
a sense which does not signify that demonstra- 
tion of things not seen which the apostle 
claims for it, by which he certainly implies 
in- 
But there is a faith which 
works by love to the saving of the soul—a 
Faith, the possessor of which hath life and is 


much more than what is designated as “ 
tellectual belief.” 


saved—a Faith which includes and embraces 
Christ as our Substitute, and could not exist 
without the unspeakably glorious provision 
which is the basis of ‘ these three—Faith, 
Hope, Charity.” 
ian 

VioLations OF Peace HinpRANCES TO 

of the of 


daily news can scarcely peruse a newspaper 


Reticion.—The observer items 
without finding indications of the injury done 
to the cause of Christ by the failure of the 
Church or of its highly professing members 
to live up to the principles of peace. Depart- 
ures upon @ gigantic scale from these essen- 
tial and benign principles might be plenti 
fully adduced, and are familiar toall. There 
are vases where a smaller or less impressive 
fact may fully serve the purpose of illustra- 
tion. 

Quite recently, in Louisville, Kentucky, 
a visitor left with one of the ladies by whom 
he had been kindly entertained a coat, from 
the pocket of which a loaded pistol fell, by 
the discharge of which her death was caused. 
We do not mention this to record a case of 
“accidental death.” The carrying of a fatal 
Weapon was no accident—nor was it to be 
justified. 
nal and as incompatible with the 
good. 


Law treats such an act as crimi- 
general 
For a professed Christian to do so, 
admits, as we conceive, of no excuse. But 
the owner of this fatal instrument was a min- 
ister of the Gospel of love and peace, and as 
such had certainly no business with weapons 
of carnal warfare. He stood before the Church 
and the world pledged to maintain the com- 
mandments given through Moses ( Thou shalt 
not kill, &c.), and the Saviour’s endorsal of 
them by which the whole law was condensed 
intoa code of perfect love. We would not 
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do him the injustice to doubt his agony of 
sorrow for the unintended violence. Leaving 
all the personality of the case, we wish to call 
attention to the injury done to the cause of 
Truth by the appearance and the practice of 
evil on the part of the professors and espe- 
cially by the preachers of Religion. A trust in 
chariots or in horses, in loaded pistols or in 
any weapons of death, is far less becoming the 
man of God than a trust in the Divine Name 
and Power and Goodness, a reverent adop- 
tion of the words of David when his peril 
was extreme: “What time I am afraid I will 
trust in Thee; in God I will praise His word ; 
in God I have put my trust; I will not fear 
what flesh can do unto me.” 

To take the sword or the pistol is no act of 
faith—is no impulse of love—is no safe exam- 
ple to the flock of Christ. Rather is it calcu- 
lated to give denial to our Saviour’s precepts, 
and to weaken the belief of the worldling in 
Alas! 
that those who pray to our loving and merci- 
ful All-Father, “ Thy kingdom come,” should 
thus obstruct His coming! 


the reality of the Christian profession. 


~~ 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIANITY. — Good 
will tomen constitutes one-third of the heavenly 
anthem with which the angels proclaimed the 
advent and the characteristics of Christianity. 
The religion then ushered and thus announced 
is essentially one of love—world embracing 
love. It recognizes, for Christ’s sake, as 
brothers, all for whose redemption He died. 
It is cheering to observe demonstration of 
this love stretching over continents and 
oceans, to benefit and ameliorate the condi- 
tion of those who are its common objects. 

In the vast and populous Russian em- 
pire, Protestant Christians have lung suffered 
persecution from the authorities of the Greek 
or Established Church of Russia. Many of 
these are poor peasants, and their petitions 
and remonstrances have been, as yet, un- 
availing. But intelligent onlookers from dis- 
tant lands have beheld with sadness, and ina 
measure of the Redeemer’s love their hearts 
have warmed with sympathy. A duty seemed 
to be involved, and when this is the case with 
sincere souls, the Lord opens a way. It is 
He who begets the love which is a motive 
power for all good, and His own love for His 


creatures surpasses ours. 
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As the relations between Russia and d. the 
United States are very cordial, the idea has 
impressed the leading minds of the American 


Evangelical Alliance of an embassage to the 
Emperor Alexander on behalf of his eubjocta | 


who are the victims of Religious Persecution, 
than which no tyranny is more remorseless. | 
Action has been 
Christian gentlemen have consented to em- 
bark for Russia upon this beautiful mission, to 
which they have been duly appointed. 
them are Bishop Charles E. 


Among 
Mellvaine, Bish- 
op Simpson, Dr. William Adam and William 
E. Dodge. 

May they bear with them as their banner 
the entire 
whole multitude of the heavenly host, floated 
Judea at the Mes 


anthem which, preceeding from the 
over the hill country of 
siah’s nativity, —and may He who inspired 
the Christian concern bless and prosper it, go 
before them and with them, and incline the 
hearts of the Emperor and his counselors to 


Justice, Merey and Wisdom. 
attldeiel 
RECEIVED FOR MEETING HOUSE AT MARY: 
VILLE.—From Jacksonville, Ill., $5; from 
H. D., New York, 2; C. E., Philada., 
total receipts to date, $451.82. 
deficient, $2500. 





from 


Amount 


acietgtiniinn 
MARRIED. 
CONGDON—BUFFUM.—In Providence, R. I., on 
the 7th of Sixth month, 1871, Johns H. Congdon, 
son of the late Gilbert Congdon, to Caroline, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin and Ellen K. Kuffum. 
WORTHINGTON—LIVPINCOTT.—On the 18th] 
of Fifth month, 1871, at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Westfield, N.J., J. Willits Worthington, of Philadel- 
phia, to Susanna R. Lippincott, of the former place. 


nappaeiee 
DIED. 

CREGO.—At Honey Creek, Wisconsin, on the 
26th of Fifth month, 187 John H. Crego, aged 
about 40 years; a member of Chicago Monthly Meet- 
ing, I'l. This dear Frierd, with the members of his 
family and occasionally a few of the neighbors, 
though isolated from any organized Meeting of the 
Eociety, for many years met on the First-day of the 
week for Divine woiship. He gave evidence before 
his departure that be was prepared for his change, 
and exhorted those who visited him to be also ready. 

WESTL4KE.—On the 26th of Tenth month, 1870, 
Eunice Elvina Westlake, daughter of Nelson and 
the late Kunice Westlake, in her 14th year ; a mem- 
ber of Raisin Monthly Meeting. Many precious | 
expressions during the ijlness of this dear child, 
her prayers for patience, her love to the Saviour, 
aud her testimony 1o His greatness and goodness, 
afford evidence of the Lord’s gracious dealings with | 
her, and of her acceptance with Him. Her under- 
standing was remarkably enlightened to know the 
things of God, and living prayers of faith were 
raised for full forgiveness and evidence that all her 
sins were blotted out. 





taken, and several eminent sittings. 
|were various subjects “of importance upon 
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Kaseneen, Zeneae, 5th mo. 31, 1871, 
My dear friend Wm. J. Allinson :—It might 
|not be uninteresting to some of thy readers 
to know that Springdale Quarterly Meeting, 


>| held last Seventh-day at Tonganoxie, Kansas, 


was a very satisfactory season in the various 
‘In the meeting for discipline, there 


which some difference of sentiment existed. 
Full opportunity was given for expression, 
and it was comforting and instructive to wit- 
ness the condescension with which the ex- 
pression was made, and the ultimate harmo- 
nious conclusion upon every subject. The 
house was insufficient comfortably to accom- 
modate Friends on Seventh-day, and on First- 
day the company was so large that a part of 
it was withdrawn to the new public school- 
house near by, in which a very satisfactory 
meeting was held, as reported by various 
Friends who were present. I am persuaded 
that there is a valuable body of Friends in 
this Quarterly Meeting, as well as in the 
others held in Kansas. Friends here have 
many difficulties not met with in older coun- 
tries, but it is a privilege to meet with them 


|and witness the power and presence of our 


Master, owning their assemblies, and render- 
ing them occasions of edification and com- 
fort. Very truly thy friend, 


Wa. NICHOLSON. 


“THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON.” 

At the dinner given to the English High 
Commissioners by Cyrus W. Field, Esq., on 
the eve of their departure from New York, 
the Hon. George H. Williams of Oregon, 
who was one of the American Commissioners, 
said most aptly that the distinguishing feature 
of the Treaty of Washington is that it “ sub- 
mits to arbitration” questions which have 
heretofore been considered “as within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the sword.” This is 
a thought anda fact which deserves to be 


kept in the forefront of all discussions of 


the treaty. Itis a great step in the settle 
ment of international difficulties—a grand 


|advance in diplomacy in favor of the peoples 
jot all the civilized countries 


of the world; 
for no matter how wars may terminate, no 
matter which side gains the victory on the 


| bloody field, the people of the be lligerent na- 


tions suffer, and the people of both have to 
bear the losses and pay the enormous bills. 
It is, therefore, a subject for the strongest 
congratulation that the “ exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the sword” 
it be for this occasion only. But can the in 
fluence of such an example, set by the two 
foremost nations of the world, stop with the 





has been ousted, even i 


va 
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treaty of Washington? Can it fail to bring 
valuable fruits for the future and to other 
nations? There has been a wide and long- 
extended discussion of the subject of substi- 
tuting a tribunal of nations instead of war, 
for the settlement of disputes, and a great 
deal of talk of the abolition of wars through 
such tribunal, but here is the first practical 
movement towards the great end to which 
the hearts of good and great men have 
turned for generations. And it should not 
commend itself the less to the people on our 
side of the Atlantic, that this first practical 
step is the result of an American suggestion, 
made by an American Minister, under in- 
struction from his government. 

The addresses made at the dinner referred 
to were worthy of the occasion. It is easy to 
understand from the tenor of the remarks 
made by Earl de Grey, that the British Com- 
missioners had a full appreciation of the 
responsibility resting upon them. Their first 
effort was to find if there was any common 
ground upon which the representatives of 
the two governments could meet, and they 
found what they wanted, in the sincere de- 
sire of both sides for a peaceful settlement of 
thelong pending difficulties. This removed 
the grave doubts which seemed to be enter- 
tained, as to whether any treaty that would 
be mutually acceptable could be negotiated 
atall. After this, it was simply a matter of 
frankness, open and fair dealing on both 
sides, and readiness to make honorable repara- 
tion for injury done or permitted to be done 
by either party. In a word, the Commis- 
sioners proceeded to their work like business 
men as well as statesmen. The success of 
their diplomacy came about by ignoring “ di 
plomacy” altogether. It was seen that in 
order to arrive at a settlement which would 
stand the test of time and dispassionate criti- 
cism, that something would have to be con- 
ceded on both sides. Treaties which are not 
compromises—‘ treaties which,” as was well 
observed by Earl de Grey, “ represent only 
one side, can be dictated only under the 
shadow of a victorious army.” What that 
dread “shadow” means, the impoverished 
and bleeding people of France have wofully 
experienced within the last twelve months. 
We have felt the blighting influences of the 
war “shadow ” in our own country within a 
few years, and it is not yet cleared away 
from that broad expanse of our country 
































































. . i 
which stretches from the Potomac to the 


frontiers of Mexico. Treaties without com- 
promises never have repaid and never can 
repay the toil, the wasted treasure, the par- 
alyzed trade, the devastated States and 
Provinces, the crippled and mutilated sur- 
vivors, the slain thousands, the “ unreturning 
brave,” for whom the widow and the orphan 






























never cease to mourn—without some or all of 
which privations and afflictions, such treaties 
never can be made. 


These have, in all probability, been avert- 


ed by the Treaty of Washington, which is 
the fruit of “an honest endeavor to meet the 
just claims of both parties.” It is in this 
respect a credit to all concerned in it, to our 
own Executive and the Government of Great 
Britain, to the Commissioners of both nations, 
to the Senate which ratified it by so large a 
vote, and to the British Ministry which gave 
its assent before it was finally signed. We 
feel persuaded that every one of the able 
men who composed the American side of the 
Commission will freely reiterate the senti- 
ment of the chief of the English Commis- 
sion, who said that it was a treaty of which 
none of those who framed it “need ever feel 
ashamed.” Nor will Sir Stafford Northcote 
ever have reason to regret that he has placed 
himself on record as having expressed the 
sound views concerning “ national honor” 
which he uttered the night before he left our 
shores. “ National honor,” he said, “ does 
not.consist in refusing to acknowledge wrong, 
in always insisting that what has been done 
has been right; national honor does not con- 
sist in never admitting a mistake, because of 
the fear that the admission may be construed 
into an unwillingness to face the consequences 
of the mistake or the wrong. True national 
honor, like true personal honor, consists in 
being ready to do justice ia all things, both 
in maintaining your own rigkts and in rec- 
ogniziug the rights of your opponents; and 
when the point of justice is doubtful to give 
it against yourself, rather-than for yourself.” 
These are words that are worthy of lasting 
record in honor of the man who uttered them 
and the treaty which brought them forth.— 


Publie- Le dger. 


9 

From the Contemporary Review. 
OCEAN CURRENTS. 

Researches in the **Porcupine.”’ 


BY DR. W. B. CARPENTER. 
(Concludei from page 670.) 

The Poreupine expeditions of 1869 and 
1870 were provided with thermometers “ pro- 
tected” by a very simple plan devised by the 
late Prof. W. A. Miller, whereby a pressure 
of even three tons on the square inch was 
prevented from exerting any perceptible ef- 
fect upon their indications; and as every one 
of them was carefully tested under that pres- 
sure, the observations made by their instru- 
mentality may be safely relied on. These 
observations entirely dispose of the doctrine 
of a uniform deep-sea temperature of 39°; 
and show that the occupation of the abyssal 
depths of the Oceanic basins by Polar water, 
which has been shown to be predicable on 
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theoretic grounds, is an actual fact. For al- 
though our own observations were onl¥ made 
on: the borders of the North Atlantic, where 
ata depth of 2,435 fathoms we found the 
temperature to be 36 1-2°, a temperature of 
33 1-2° has been since met with almost un- 
der the Equator by Commander Chimmo, at 
a depth of 2306 fathoms. And, as just shown, 
we have a right to infer the existence of a 
yet lower temperature in the Southern Ocean, 
by applying to the older observations the 
least correction that is justified by our knowl- 
edge of the instruments with which they were 
made. 

Now, that there is nothing in the condi- 
tion of the deep sea which of itself occasions 
this extraordinary depression in its tempera- 
ture, is most remarkably proved by the con- 
trast which was brought out by this year’s 
series of Porcupine temperature soundings, be- 
tween the thermal condition of the Mediter- 
ranean and that of the neighboring portion of 
the Atlantic lying between the same parallels 
of latitude. The water of the Mediterranean 
basin is, so to speak, self-contained ; for the 
influence of the Gibraltar current is only ex- 
erted upon a portion of its upper stratum in 
the near neighborhood of the strait. Conse- 
quently, whatever may be the reduction in 
the temperature of the deep Atlantic, pro- 
duced by the underflow of polar water, the 
Mediterranean is entirely secluded from that 
influence; its temperature being dependent 
solely on the amount of heat which it itself 
receives (1) from the sun and air that act on 
its surface, and (2) from the solid bed on 
which it rests. Now the surface-temperature 
ot the Mediterranean during the months of 
August and September was found to have 
the almost tropical range of between 70° and 
78°; being rather lower towards its western 
end, where affected by the indraught of cold- 
er Atlantic water, than in the neighborhood 
of Sicily. This high temperature, however, 
was limited to a very thin stratum; for at 
the depth of ten fathoms the thermometer 
fell from 77° to 71°, and at the depth of 20 
fathoms it was brought down to 61 1-2°. Be- 
low this there was a very gradual reduction 
of temperature down to 100 fathoms, at which 
depth the thermometer always stood at from 
54° to 56°. And whatever was the tempera- 
ture at 100 fathoms, that proved to be the tem- 
perature of the whole mass beneath, down to the 
greatest depth we explored, which was 1743 
fathoms. This uniform temperature of the 
great mass of Mediterranean water may be 


considered as representing the temperature of 


the solid crust of the earth on which it rests ; 
slightly raised, perhaps, by the downward 
conveyance of heat which will result from the 
sinking of the films that are successively con- 
centrated by surface-evaporation. For it has 


been long since observed that thermometers 
placed in deep caves or buried in the soil, 
at such depths as will seclude them from the 
influence of seasonal changes, without bring- 
ing them within the direct influence of the 
internal heat of the earth, show—in almost 
any part of Europe—a uniform temperature 
of between 51° and 54°. Thus, in the deep 
cellars under the Observatory in Paris, this 
uniform temperature is 53°. In Kent’s Hole 
at Torquay, it is 52°. In a deep cave in the 
island of Pantellaria (between Sicily and the 
Tunisian coast), which is reputed to be of 
“iey coldness,” it is 54°. And the same con- 
stant temperature, I have been lately in- 
formed on good authority, prevails in the 
deep tanks, excavated in the soft rock below 
the houses, in which the Maltese store up the 
water collected during the rainy season. So, 
again, Quetelet found that a thermometer 
sunk in the earth at Brussels, to a depth of 24 
feet, showed an annual average of 53° 4 min., 
the range of variation being only 2° 5 min. 
And Bischoff found the average temperature 
at Bonn, at the depth of 36 feet, to be 51°, 
the range of variation being only 1° 5 min. 

Thus, then, it may be safely affirmed that 
the bottom water of any great mass, either of 
sea water or of fresh water, that is shut off 
from commtnication with the great oceanic 
basins, will be that of the subjacent crust of 
the earth, except so far as it may be affected 
by heat or cold acting on the surface. Now, 
as.we have seen, the direct influence of sur- 
face-heat extends but a very little way down, 
the greater part of it becoming “latent” in 
evaporation. And in the Mediterranean area 
it seems that the winter cold is not sufficient 
to do more than carry off the excess of heat 
gained by the superficial stratum during the 
summer; the winter surface-temperature be- 
ing that permanently possessed by the great 
body of water beneath. 

With this uniformity of temperature in the 
Mediterranean, at all depths below 100 fath- 
oms, the thermal condition of the Atlantic is 
in most remarkable contrast. The surface- 
temperature of the coasts of Spain and Por- 
tugal never rose to 70°, and was, on the 
average, from 5° to 6° lower than that of the 
Mediterranean in the same latitudes. At 100 
fathoms the temperature was generally below 
52°; and thence there was a gradual slow 
diminution of heat with increase of depth 
down to 800 fathoms, at which the thermome- 
ter stood at about 49°. But within the next 
200 fathoms there was a sudden reduction of 
no less than nine degrees, the thermometer at 
1000 fathoms standing at 40°, and gradually 
falling at still greater depths to about 36° 
5 min., which seems to be the temperature of 
the whole mass of water occupying the deep- 
er part of the North Atlantic basin. 
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Thus it seems obvious that this deeper 
stratum, as the physical theory already 
stated would lead us to predicate, mainly 
consists of water that has flowed south- 
wards from the deeper part of the Are- 
tic basin, carrying with it the low tem- 
perature it has there derived from exposure 
to surface-cold. And it isan additional con- 
firmation of this view, that a large number of 
northern Mollusks, Crustacea, and Echino 
derms were obtained from the bottom over 
which this deeper stratum is diffused. 
further obvious that this low bottom-tem- 
perature could not be permanently main- 
tained, unless there were a continually-re- 
newed supply of polar water; and this re- 
newal can only be effected by a gradual 
movement of this stratum from the polar 
towards the equatorial area, as in the ex- 
periment already described. As it proceeds 
onwards, the upper portion of it will be con- 
tinually receiving an accession of heat from 
contact with the warmer water above, and 
will be, so to speak, absorbed into the upper 
stratum through the “stratum of intermix- 
ture ;” so that we might expect that, as we 


pass towards the equator, the cold stratum will 
liedeeper and deeper, whilst in passing towards 
the pole, it will come nearer and nearer the sur- 
face, which the temperature-soundings recent- 
ly taken show to be the case. 


Thus in the 
neighborhood of the Faroe Islands, we found 
the influence of the deeper Arctic flow begin. 
ning to make itself distinctly perceptiblein the 
reduction of the temperature at depths ex- 
ceeding 500 fathoms; but this reduction, 
beginning sooner, takes place more gradually, 
s0 that there is not the same distinct “ strat- 
um of intermixture” that we met with at the 
southernmost part of our survey. 

On the other hand, it appears from a com- 
parison of the temperatures taken down to 
800 fathoms in the Porcupine expeditions of 
1869 and 1870, that there is a slow north- 
ward movement of this upper warm layer 
from the coast of Spain and Portugal to the 
Faroe Islands, its surface-temperature suf- 
fering a considerable reduction (from 69° to 
49°), “while at at depths of from 100 to 500 fath 
oms the reduction is not more than from 5° 
to 6°. Consequently, while the temperature 
of this stratum off the coast of Portygal i 
rather below than above what may be con- 
sidered the normal its latitude, it is 
ery much higher than the normal in the lati- 
tude of the Faroe Islands, the climate 
which is greatly ameliorated by it. 


of 


and the Shetland Islands, we found a sort of 
compressed epitome of the oceanic vertical | 
circulation, which was extrem¢ ly remarkable. 
The upper part of this channel, in which the 
bottom lies at a depth of from 600 to 700 


of 


It is| 
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jathoms, is occupied by the warm stratum 
fust described, of which the temperature 
gradually descends from an average of 52° 
at the surface to 45° at 200 fathoms: but 
in the next 100 fathoms—constituting the 
“stratum of intermixture’—there is a reduc- 
tion of 13°, bringing down the temperature 
to the freezing-point of fresh water at 300 
fathoms, beneath which depth it sinks still 
further. And the whole under stratum, ex- 
ceeding 300 fathoms, or nearly 2000 feet in 
depth, thus forms an Arctic stream having a 
temperature below 30°, and bringing with it 
the characteristic animals of Iceland, Green- 
land, and Spitzbergen. ‘This stream is one of 
the “ feeders” of the deep glacial stratum of 
the Atlantic; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that further inquiry will bring to light the 
existence of similar feeders elsewhere. On 
the other hand, the comparatively warm 
stratum by which it is overlaid, slowly mov- 

ing in a northeasterly direction, goes to keep 
up the surface-level and to ameliorate the 
climate of the polar area; taking the place 

of the previous arrival, which, after having 
been cooled down and having sunk to the 
bottom, has gone forth asa glacial underflow, 

It may, then, be fairly claimed for the 
doctrine of the slow polar equatorial move- 
ment of the deep glacial! stratum, and of the 
slow equatorial polar flow of the upper and 
warmer layer of oceanic water, dependent 
upon difference of temperature alone, that it 
is in harmony alike with physical theory and 
with the facts of observation. That the 
warm stratum in the neighborhood of the 
Faroe Islands very commonly extends to a 
depth of 500 or 600 fathoms, seems conclu- 
sive evidence of its non-derivation from the 
gulfstream ; since, where this can be last 
traced as a definite surface current, its depth 
is less than 50 fathoms. And it is obvious 
that the vast body of water of which this 
warm stratum consists must be far more ef- 
fective in the transportation of heat, than 
such a mere surface film. For, as we have 
seen, whilst the superficial layer of this warm 
stratum loses 20° between Lisbon and the 
Faroe Islands, the layer beneath, to the depth 
of 400 fathoms, loses only about 5°. 

If, then, our doctrine of a general oceanic 
vertical circulation be true, this poleward 
movement of the upper warm stratum of the 
north eastern Atlantic would go on just as 
usual, even tl rh the guifstream were to- 


tonous 
morrow to be diverted into the Pacific; and 


lall that we should lose would be a certain 
In the deep channel between the Faroe | 


; 


portion of the warmth of the southwesterly 
winds, which originate in the true gulf-stream 
area. Those of us who pre fer a bracing 
frosty winter to the “green Yule” which is 
said to make a “ fat kirkyard,” might not 
regret the change. 
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A PICTURE FOR BOYS, OR AVOID TOBACCO, 


A correspondent writes to the American 
Agriculturist: “Ihave indulged the habit 
of using tobacco in various ways for more 
than twenty-five years. I learned it when a 
boy, because I wanted to do as men did. For 
a long time I could not perceive that it hurt 
me, except making my breath disagreeable, 
and my company unpleasant, to those who 
dislike the smell of tobacco smoke. But 
lately I have begun to believe what my 
friends used to tell me [would be the result. ] 
My throat, head and nerves are suffering 
from the effects of the use of the weed, and I 
know that I can have good health only by giv- 
ing it up. This I am now doing, but it is like 
the struggle of a slave with a cruel master. 
I pass miserable days and sleepless nights, 
my spirits are low, everything looks gloomy, 
I cannot fix my wandering thoughts. I have 
headache, heartache and aches I never imag- 
ined before. The worst of it is, I feel con- 
tinually that just one cigar would drive away 
all these symptoms, make me feel natural, 
and bring back all the hopes and friends that 
now seem to have deserted me. Why not 
take it and end all my troubles? Alas! it 
would only soothe my distressed nerves a lit- 
tle while, and then the old symptoms of to- 
bacco poisoning would come back in full 
force. It is a terrible battle: I do not know 
how long it will last or how it will end. 
Without some relief, I fear I may go crazy. 
What shall I do?” 

There, boys, look at that picture before you 
light a cigar or trya chew. It expresses the 
experience of many who have formed this 
habit. Will it pay to lose health and be- 
come a slave? If you want more wisdom 
before deciding, ask the next friend you may 
meet who has long used tobacco whether he 
thinks it best to begin. We never yet found 
a man who would advise another to form the 
habit. To the sufferer who writes for advice 
we would say, stick to the patient resistance. 
In a few weeks at farthest, the habit will be 
broken, and you will feel the happiness of a 
clear head, elastic limbs, improved general 
health and a free spirit. 


[Those who desire the help of God to overcome 
any sinfal habit or evil appetite, are advised to 
read the essay upon page 674, entitled, ‘‘ Wonders 
of Grace.”’ Ep ] 
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A FURNISHED COTTAGE with 10 rooms, shady 
and pleasantly located in a rural and genteel neigh- 
borhood in Germantown, for rent the summer or 
year; all modern conveniences, south-west expos- 
ure, and near the meetiog-house and Shoemaker’s 
station ; or three second-story front rooms can be 
obtained with board. Apply office of “Review.”’ 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forrien IntTELLicgnce.—European advices are to 
the 12th inst. 

Fraxce.—The Oficial Journal announces that 
elections to the Assembly in 113 districts, to fill va- 
cancies, will be held on the 2d prox. The Paris 
papers uphold the administration and policy of 
Thiers, and affirm that monarchy would be a syno- 
nym for revolution. They express the opinion that 
the supplementary elections may change the ma- 

jority in the Assembly. On the 8th, a motion in 
the Assembly for the prolongation of the term of 
Thiers as Chief Executive, was postponed until 
after the elections. It is authoritatively announced 
that he favors a republic as the future government. 
The law proscribing the Orleans Princes was re- 
pealed on the 8th, by a vote of 484 to 103, and the 
elections of the Duke d’Aumale and the Prince de 
Joinville to that body were declared valid, yeas 448, 
nays 112. The two Princes afterward visited Presi- 
dent Thiers, some of the cabinet, and the President 
of the Assembly, and resigned their seats, disclaim- 
ing allintention of intriguing against the repub- 
lic. It is said that Prince Napoleon will be a candi- 
date at the supplementary elections. A committee 
of the Assembly appointed to consider what action 
shonld be taken in regard to acts of the recent gov- 
ernment of Franee, reported in favor of an investi- 
gation into the administration of the Government of 
National Defence at Paris, Tours and Bordeaux, and 
of the Thiers government also. It is stated that 
20,000 political prisoners will be transported to New 
Caledonia, in the South Pacific Ocean, but will be 
allowed to take their families and to form colonies. 

One journal estimates the damage to Paris by the 
fighting and fires at 800,000,000 francs, about 
160,000,000. The restoration of the public build- 
ings has been commenced, and the government has 
determined to indemnify the owners of houses de- 
stroyed during the recent conflicts. The Vendome 
column is to be reconstructed. 

The Council of Hygiene of Paris has reported that 
no epidemic prevails, and that precautions have 
been taken whieh will probably prevent disease from 
spreading so as to amount to one. The project of 
burning the corpses of the victims of civil strife has 
been abandoned ; they will be exhumed and reburied 
in a new cemetery beyond Fort Vauvres. The fune- 
ral ceremovies of the late Archbishop of Paris took 
place with great pomp on the 7th, at the cathedral 
of Notre Dame. Most of the silver vessels and orna- 
ments taken, by order of the Commune, from the 
various religious establishments, have been found 
intact at the Mint. Commercial relations with er- 
many have been restored to the same footing as be- 
fore the war, and railway communication on the 
Lyons railway, via the Mt Cenis tunnel, has beeo 
renewed. 

The Minister of Finance has proposed in the A‘ 
sembly a bill making provision for a loan of £10, 
000,000, and urges the payment of the war indem 
nity that France may be rid of the Germans. 

ExGLanp.—The weather is reported as unusually 
cold for the season, snow falling in several parts 02 
the $th and 10th inst. 

Grermany.—The Emperor of Russia with his so0 
Alexis is on a visit to Berlin. 

Iraty.—The Government has officially informed 
all the foreign ambassadors that the capital of Italy, 
on the 1st prox., will be transferred to Rome. The 
Ambassadors await instructions from the home go’ 
ernments before making arrangements for a chang? 
of residence. 

The Chamber of Deputies has adopted the treaty 
of commerce with the United States. 





